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Report  of  School  Committee. 


To  the  Inhabitants  of  Franklin: 

While  it  is  our  duty  to  make  annually  a detailed  report  of 
our  Public  Schools,  containing  such  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion as  we  may  think  necessary  to  promote  their  interests,  we 
do  not  deem  it  of  importance  to  make  it  so  elaborate  as  we 
otherwise  might,  were  it  not  that  the  Superintendent’s  report 
is  also  published  with  the  Town  report,  dealing  more  fully 
than  ours  in  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

We  regard  it  a striking  feature  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem that  our  ancestors  should  have  incorporated  into  it  such 
strenuous  and  elaborate  provisions  for  securing  to  all  children 
and  youth  brought  under  its  influence  such  a high  standard 
of  morals  and  those  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  which 
we  have  found,  from  sad  experience,  of  such  vital  importance 
in  maintaining  our  country  undivided  with  its  republican 
government  and  free  institutions. 

Their  solemn  injunctions  expressed  in  the  following 
schools  statutes  cannot,  we  believe,  be  kept  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all  parents  and  teachers, viz.  : “It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies  and  all  other  instruct- 
ors of  youth  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a sacred  re- 
gard to  truth  ; love  of  their  country,  honesty  and  universal  be- 
nevolence ; sobriety, industry  and  frugality  ; chastity, moderation 
and  temperance, and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  armament 
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of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a republican  con- 
stitution is  founded.”  * * * “And  also  to  point  out  to 

them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices.” 

Where  in  any  ancient  classical  writings  can  be  found 
more  comprehensive  and  elevating  sentiments  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all  members  of  society 
than  these?  In  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  we  have  en- 
deavored to  procure  such  teachers  as  should  be  able,  not  only 
to  give  instruction  in  such  studies  as  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools  in  this  department  of  learning,  but  also, 
by  their  personal  examples  at  all  times,  both  by  word  and 
deed,  to  be  a shining  example  for  their  scholars  to  follow. 
If  the  community  in  general  should  exert  an  equally  good  in- 
fluence, who  can  doubt  the  salutary  effects  on  our  school 
children  and  on  the  young  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
greatly  improved  moral  condition  of  society  at  large?  Some, 
witnessing  the  dire  evils  of  intemperance  in  society,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  more  time,  relatively  to  other  studies, 
should  be  given  to  those  branches  which  they  lay  so  much 
stress  on  to  overcome  it.  While  we  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  much  can  be  extended  by  such  teaching,  we  believe 
it  is  often  much  overrated  in  comparison  with  the  salutary 
effects  of  a good  example  and  such,  other  means  as  could  be 
used  to  suppress  it.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  number 
of  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  must  realize 
that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  one  department  of 
study  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited.  However,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  moral  character,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  parents  and  others  to  seriously'  consider  the  feasibility 
of  seconding  the  efforts  of  o'ur  teachers  in  this  direction,  by 
resorting  to  some  such  expedient  as  have  the  Western  com- 
munities? It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that,  at  least,  three 
hundred  towns  and  cities  in  the  West  have  adopted  curfew 
laws,  compelling  ali  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  un- 
less accompanied  by  parents  or  absent  with  leave,  to  be  at 
home  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  summer  and  eight  in 
the  winter.  It  is  also  stated  that  police  officers  generally  tes- 
tify to  a marked  decrease  of  arrests  in  places  where  the  law 
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has  been  enforced,  and  school  teachers  notice  a decided  im- 
provement in  their  pupils. 

In  this  respect  we  believe  that  our  schools  are  in  a much 
better  condition  than  those  in  many  places  where  less  strenu- 
ous efforts  are  made  to  suppress  the  causes  that  degrade  the 
morals  df  children.  Of  one  thing  we  feel  assured,  that  none 
have  a more  favorable  influence  exerted  over  them  than  by 
our  corps  of  teachers. 

When  we  consider  the  advancement  and  standing  of  our 
schools  in  other  respects,  in  comparison  with  other  schools  of 
our  state,  we  believe  they  may  fairly  be  classed  as  good  or  very 
good.  We  certainly  have  none  that  can  be  regarded  as  poor. 
If  we  have  none  that  can  take  first  rank  in  their  advancement, 
we  feel  confident  that  it  is  not  from  want  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  teachers  that  they  have  not  attained  that 
distinction,  but  rather  to  certain  retarding  conditions  which, 
as  yet,  the  school  management  have  not  been  able  to  fully  ob- 
viate. Of  these  the  principle  one  is,  that  we  have  been  so 
seldom  able  to  procure  and  retain  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
for  our  lower  grades  of  schools  for  the  salary  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  school  committees  of  this  town  to  pay. 
Many  persons  entertain  the  opinion  that  graduates  from  our 
High  school  should  be  allowed  to  teach  such  grades  without 
additional  preparation  We  regard  this  as  an  erroneous  idea, 
and  it  has  no  doubt  many  times  led  to  their  employment  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  schools.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
most  experienced  superintendents  and  other  close  observers  of 
our  school  system,  that  graduates  of  high  schools  should,  be- 
fore becoming  candidates  for  teachers,  have  a complete  and 
careful  review  of  the  'work  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  such  to  take  a normal  course, 
and  when  possible  supplement  it  by  attending  for  six  months 
a training  school  supervised  by  an  expert  superintendent. 
The  attempt  of  some  graduates  of  high  schools  to  substitute 
for  such  a course  a ‘‘short  cut”  by  attending  for  a short  time 
in  the  summer  what  is  termed  a “training  class,”  has  proved 
ineffectual,  and  some  have  even  thought  it  harmful,  inasmuch 
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as  it  leads  to  imitation  of  the  practice  observed,  without  the 
teaching  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  it,  and  the 
necessary  practice  to  make  it  useful. 

Until  we  are  able  to  procure  teachers  that  have  had  such 
advantages  or  their  equivalent,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect any  very  decided  advancement  in  the  standard  of  our 
higher  grades,  however  well  they  may  be  equipped  with 
teachers  and  supervision.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  do  so  in  a large  degree,  as  four  additional 
normal  schools  in  this  state  open  during  the  year,  and  Rad- 
cliffe  and  other  colleges  have  already  established  departments 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

We  fully  sympathize  with  those  graduates  from  our  high 
schools  who  desire  to  teach,  hut  have  not  the  means  to  pur- 
sue a more  extended  course.  But  we  deem  it  unwise  to  let 
our  sympathies  divert  us  from  the  importance  of  doing  all 
that  is  possible  to  secure  a good  and  sure  foundation  for  such 
a noble  structure  as  is  our  public  school  system.  As  only 
about  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  are  normal  graduates  and  are  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  cities  and  wealthy  towns,  we  cannot  expect,  for  the  present, 
to  secure  such  for  our  schools  in  any  large  degree.  But  we 
do  believe  that  if  committees  and  superintendents  would  more 
strenuously  insist  on  employing  such,  that  the  supply  would 
rapidly  increase.  Under  such  conditions  the  best  we  have 
been  able  to  do  has  been  to  procure  as  many  teachers  as  pos- 
sible, who  were  graduates  of  high  schools  and  who  had  had 
practice  in  teaching  under  good  supervision.  We  have  sev- 
eral such  teachers  in  the  different  grades  whom  we  regard  as 
excellent  teachers  and  whom  we  hope  to  be  able  to  retain. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  some  who  had,  for  - a long 
time,  done  us  good  and  faithful  service,  have  resigned  and  are 
now  teaching  in  larger  towns  and  cities  where  larger  salaries 
are  paid.  In  a few  cases,  where  we  were  compelled  to  se- 
lect a teacher  on  short  notice,  and  at  a time  when  the  larger 
part  of  the  most  desirable  teachers  were  occupied  in  teaching, 
they,  after  a short  trial,  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  others  to  fill  their  places.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
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ever,  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  several  teachers  in 
our  higher  grades  who  are  either  college  or  normal  gradu- 
ates and  have  had  such  long  and  successful  experience  in 
teaching  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  first-class. 

While  we  are  not  always  able,  from  one  year’s  observa- 
tion, to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  progress  made  in  our 
schools,  as  a whole,  still  a more  extended  one  assures  us  that 
some  advancement,  at  least,  is  being  made.  When  our  ob- 
servation is  directed  to  some  particular  branches  of  study,  the 
changes  are  often  more  noticeable.  We  will  only  call  atten- 
tion to  one  at  this  time.  Some  time  last  year  we  substituted 
in  the  low  schools  the  vertical  for  the  slanting  system  of 
writing,  which  ha#s  been  so  long  and  universally  in  use  in  all 
our  schools.  A careful  examination  of  specimens  from  all  the 
scholars  of  several  schools  convinces  us  that  the  vertical 
method  is  superior  to  the  other  in  securing  a more  legible  and 
useful  style  for  practice  work  in  school  and  book-keeping. 
Several  branches  of  study  that  are  not  now  taught  in  our 
schools,  viz.  : Agriculture,  drawing  and  use  of  tools  and  the 
art  of  cooking,  and  which  by  some  are  thought  to  be  more 
useful  than  some  that  are  taught,  may  be  introduced  at  the 
option  of  the  School  Committee.  Time  my  determine  the 
propriety  and  usefulness  of  having  them  taught,  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  schools  we  do  not  see  how  they  can 
be  taken  up  to  advantage. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing our  lower  grades  of  schools  for  the  advancement  of  the 
higher  is  equally  applicable  to  the  High  School.  Owing  to 
the  greater  variety  of  studies  necessary  in  this  grade  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lower,  the  cost  per  scholar  for  the  teaching  force 
is,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  very  much  greater. 
But  when  the  number  is  such  as  to  make  the  classes  small;  the 
disproportion  in  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  when  the 
numbers  are  such  as  to  make  the  classes  of  nearer  the  maxi- 
mum size  that  can  be  taught  by  nearly  the  same  number  of 
teachers  with  equally  good  results. 
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We  believe  it  to  be  quite  true  that  the  present  number  of 
about  sixty-five  scholars  in  this  school  could  be  nearly  doubled 
with  comparatively  little  increase  of  cost  for  teaching,  which, 
of  course,  would  make  the  cost  per  pupil  very  much  less. 
Quite  a number  of  the  classes  have  now  from  one  to  eight  or 
nine  scholars  in  each,  whereas  it  is  believed  by  most  good 
teachers  that  the  number  might  be  increased  to  about  twenty 
in  many  studies  with  equally  good  advancement. 

However,  we  are  hopeful  in  the  near  future  of  improving 
these  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  way  that  wer  have  indi- 
cated, and  by  a judicious  selection  of  studies  adapted  to  the 
aims  and  mental  condition  of  those  desiring  to  continue  in 
school  beyond  the  grammar  grades,  so  that  a much  larger 
number  may  be  induced  to  take  and  continue  in  a full  High 
School  course.  With  the  greatly  modified  courses  in  the  col- 
leges including  the  higher  English,  and  the  scientific  and  the 
classical,  and  the  large  number  of  technical  and  industrial 
schools,  it  would  seem  that  parents  and  their  advisors  might 
find  it  less  difficult  than  formerly  to  decide  on  a course  of 
study  in  the  High  School  that  would  be  most  likely  to  sub- 
serve the  best  interests  of  their  children  in  after  life.  The 
absolute  necessity  for  a largely  classical  course,  formerly  so 
strenuously  insisted  upon,  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the 
larger  number  of  our  best  educational  institutions,  and  a 
happy  medium  is  now  thought  best  adapted  for  that  large 
class  who  do  not  expect  to  earn  their  living  by  strictly  profes- 
sional employments.  It  is  our  opinion  that  we  have  had  at  all 
times  during  the  year  a very  competent  and  faithful  corps  of 
teachers  in  this  school,  and  that  they  have  exerted  their  best 
efforts  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  name. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOLARS. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  accommo- 
date all  the  scholars  from  the  discontinued  schools,  in  schools 
previously  established,  and,  therefore,  without  additional  cost 
for  teachers.  But  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall 
either  have  to  establish  an  additional  school  or  employ  an  as- 
sistant teacher,  if  we  continue  to  transport  all  that  we  now  do. 
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Several  of  our  schools  have  already  the  number  of  scholars 
that  can  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  our  teachers.  We 
iind  that  the  cost  of  transporting  scholars  from  the  northwest 
part  of  the  town  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  supporting  the 
school  there.  While  there  are  some  advantages  arising  from 
classification  in  this  course,  there  are  some  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  longer  lime  that  it  requires  to  go  and  return 
from  school.  As  long  as  there  are  enough  scholars  for  a fair- 
sized school  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
about  double  the  cost  for  transporting  them,  which  would  be 
the  result  if  we  had  to  employ  an  extra  teacher.  With  the 
probabilities  of  an  increased  expense  necessary  we  would 
advise  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  over  last  year  to 
enable  us  to  do  whatever  may  be  thought  best.  Some  parents 
sending  scholars  to  the  Populatic  School  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  the  scholars  of  that  school  brought  up  to  the 
Centre  ; but,  as  yet,  we  do  not  see  the  way  clear  to  recom- 
mend it. 


SCHOOL  EXPENSES  AND  ESTIMATES. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Town  Treasurer’s  report  that  the 
expenses  for  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  appropriations 
that  were  made  for  support  of  schools,  including  salary  of 
Superintendent,  repairs  of  school  houses^  transportation, 
etc.,  etc.,  by  the  sum  of  $177.26.  Nearly  all  this  excess  was 
required  to  pay  for  changes  made  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  alterations  made  in  the  Horace  Mann  school  house,  rec- 
ommended by  a special  committee  and  authorized  by  the 
town,  and  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  us  at  the  time  of  making  our  last  year’s  report. 

Our  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Feb.  1, 
1898,  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  salary  of  Super- 
intendent, repairs  of  school  house,  school  books  and  supplies, 
miscellaneous  school  expenses  and  transportation  of  scholars, 
is  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($13,500),  and  we 
recommend  that  the  town  raise  and  appropriate  that  sum  for 
the  above  specified  purposes. 
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SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  most  decidedly  recommend  the  town  to  continue  the 
employment  of  a Superintendent  of  Schools.  While  we  are 
not  fully  prepared  to  recommend  the  town  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  employ  a separate  Superintendent 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  many  advantages  over  the 
method  now  in  use. 

For  the  School  Committee, 

GEORGE  KING,  Chairman. 

Jan.  31,  1898. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 


Members  of  the  School  Committee,  Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  custom  and  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth I submit  to  you  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools  of  Franklin.  In  the  first  place  I wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  continued  confidence  and  generous  support  of  all 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  The  object  of  this 
report  is  not  to  conceal,  but  to  justly  reveal  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  schools  and  outline  plans  for  the  future. 

In  the  unusual  amount  of  work  given  me  this  year  the 
greatest  trouble  has  been  the  finding  and  retention  of  excel- 
lent teachers  for  the  salaries  the  town  is  willing  to  pay. 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  adopted 
1895,  Chapter  II,  Section  11  states:  uAny  teacher  intending 
to  resign  shall  give  the  superintendent  four  weeks’  notice  of 
such  intention.”  In  the  history  of  this  year  this  excellent  and 
almost  universal  by-law  in  Massachusetts  has  become  merely 
a recommendation.  What  shall  be  done  when  the  teachers 
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refuse  to  comply  ? One  pleads  ignorance,  yet  a copy  of  the 
by-laws  is  in  each  teacher’s  desk.  Another  refuses  obedi- 
ence. Four  weeks  is  ample  time  to  find  a suitable  person  to 
teach.  Four  days,  two  days  are  not.  Barely  had  the  new 
committee  for  the  school  year  of  1897*8  organized  when  notice 
came  that  Miss  Lee  of  the  Unionville  school  would  leave. 
Fortunately  for  the  town’s  interest  conditions  were  such  that 
by  the  transfer  of  Miss  Bertha  Ellis  from  City  Mills  to  Union- 
ville, and  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Pearl  Jacobs  to  the 
former  place,  there  was  little  interruption  in  the  work.  Miss 
Lee  had  proved  herself  a capable  and  most  popular  teacher, 
and  it  is  certainly  to  her  credit  that  the  citizens  of  Unionville 
and  the  committee  tried  so  hard  to  retain  her  services.  Miss 
Ellis  had  been  most  successful  at  City  Mills  and  was  enabled 
to  assume  and  master  the  position  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  her  own  village.  The  school  at  present  is  far  better 
than  before  in  respect  to  thoroughness,  balance,  discipline 
and  personal  interest  for  each  child.  It  matters  little,  parents, 
in  the  course  of  years  how  fast  your  child  progresses  if  he  is 
not  thorough  in  his  tasks. 

Miss  Pearl  Jacobs  at  City  Mills  had  many  new  phases  of 
school  life  to  meet  and  overcome.  A successful  teacher  must 
be  a student  of  more  than  the  daily  task,  must  from  the  given 
principles  of  education  work  out  his  own  methods.  Many 
parents  are  fond  of  blaming  teachers  and  school  officials  for 
defects  in  their  children  for  which  they  are  alone  responsible. 
Miss  Jacobs  is  doing  quiet,  faithful  and  efficient  service  for 
the  town. 

At  ’Latic,  the  remaining  school  district  not  transported, 
the  conditions  are  not  so  satisfactory.  In  January,  ’97,  Miss 
Rachel  YVordell,  a recent  graduate  from  Bridgewater  Normal 
school,  was  elected.  She  brought  the  experience  of  three 
years  in  school  duties,  enriched  by  the  course  at  Normal,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  that  light  taught  a most  successful 
school.  After  repeated  promises  of  remaining  another  year, 
she  suddenly — late  in  August — resigned.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  best  normal  graduates  had  already  been  secured. 
Of  the  second  grade,  one  promised  to  remain  just  long 
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enough  to  fit  herself  for  a position  in  Quincy.  In  this  dilemma 
Miss  Mabel  Perry  was  secured.  Miss  Perry  is  a cultured  ladv 
" of  high  character  and  highest  ideals,  but  islacking  in  some  of 
the  methods  and  adaptability  always  possessed  by  normal 
graduates.  The  parents  of  this  district,  realizing  the  greater 
advantages  secured  by  the  other  districts  whose  pupils  are 
carried  to  the  center  graded  schools,  late  last  October  submit- 
ted an  informal  and  unwritten  petition  to  the  committee  ask- 
ing for  the  same  privilege.  Because  this  petition  was  un- 
written and  because  the  committee  on  repairs,  acting  on  my 
recommendation  had  already  spent  this  year  considerable 
money  on  repairs  long  needed  at  ’Latic,  this  petition  has  not 
been  acted  upon.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  last  spring,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  for  transportation. 
I believe  that  greater  progress  and.  advantage  come  to  all  the 
pupils  when  the  little  local  school  is  closed  and  the  pupils  are 
centralized  in  the  larger  graded  schools.  That  there  may  be 
certain  evils  attending  none  can  deny,  but  with  responsible 
drivers  the  children’s  health  and  morals  are  better  cared  for 
here  than  when  running  wild  at  the  district  schools.  Much 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction  arose,  too,  this  fall  at  the  North- 
West.  Petition  and  contra-petition  came  in.  It  was  not  my 
purpose  to  involve  the  school  department  in  what  seemed  a 
neighborhood  quarrel  and  so,  after  lengthy  inquiry,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  majority  in  the  district  should  be  regarded,  and 
the  plan  for  transportation  was  wisely  continued. 

The  primary  schools  at  the  Brick  School,  Nason  and 
Arlington  Streets,  have  been  taught  by  the  same  teachers  this 
year,  and  with  commendable  success.  Too  many  supplies 
and  too  much  encouragement  and  support  cannot  be  given  to 
these  teachers,  for  here  the  foundation  is  being  laid.  At  the 
Arlington,  Miss  Morse  is  sadly  in  need  of  a permanent  assist- 
ant. Fifty  pupils  in  that  grade  and  that  portion  of  the  town 
need  much  more  care  and  instruction  than  in  some  schools. 
Miss  Morse  renders  faithful  service,  but  it  would  be 
economy  for  the  town  to  give  her  a permanent  assistant  in 
the  place  of  an  occasional  pupil-teacher.  Both  Miss  Pearl 
Jacobs  and  Miss  Kate  Healy  have  acted  as  temporary  assist- 
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ants  this  year,  and  without  pay. 

It  did  not  seem  wise  to  the  school  officials  to  continue  the 
teacher  of  last  spring  at  the  Four  Corners.  Accordingly  your 
Superintendent  recommend.ed  for  election  Miss  Bertha  Hood 
of  Franklin,  who  had  received  one  year’s  training  at  Fram- 
ingham Normal  and  three  years’  experience  at  Medway. 
Miss  Hood’s  service  has  at  all  times  been  faithful  and  occa- 
sionally even  brilliant.  Late  in  August  a petition  signed  by 
all  the  parents  sending  pupils  to  this  school  came  before  the 
School  Committee,  but  as  all  arrangements  had  been  com- 
pleted several  months  before,  no  action  could  be  taken. 

Miss  Barbara  E.  Vogler,  a Bridgewater  Normal  graduate 
of  1897,  with  the  highest  commendation  of  the  principal,  was 
elected  in  place  of  Miss  Stockbridge.,  who  had  resigned,  at 
Nason  street.  This  has  been  a hard  school,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion  of.  Miss  Vogler  have  won  its  merited  suc- 
cess. At  the  School  street,  more  responsibility  has  been 
placed  upon  Miss  Reilly,  and  a slight  increase  in  salary 
given.  Miss  Reiley  excels  in  discipline  and  harmonious 
management  of  the  schools.  She  is  worthy  of  more  remun- 
eration from  the  town.  In  place  of  Miss  .Saxton  it  seemed 
eminently  wise  to  employ  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  a Franklin 
boy,  who  had  trained  several  months  in  the  High  School. 
In  these  few  months  of  actual  service  he  has  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  his  best  friends.  Miss  Senter  was  retained 
at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Later  she  resigned  and  insisted 
that  it  take  place  at  once.  This  action  left  the  department 
of  geography  in  poor  condition.  Your  Superintendent,  in 
the  few  days  granted,  made  a hurried  examination  of  some 
fifteen  candidates  and  selected  the  best  presented.  She  proved 
a failure,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  obliged  to  give  place 
to  Miss  Lizzie  I).  Farrell.  A short  sentence,  but  the  untimely 
resignation  of  Miss  Senter  cost  the  Superintendent  fifty  letters, 
three  days’  time  and  many  miles  of  travel  hunting  for  the 
right  teacher.  Only  a few  of  the  candidates  wishing  to  teach 
are  fitted.  A day' laborer  can  leave  his  task  any  night  and  not 
return,  with  no  sense  of  honor  lost.  The  higher  the  service 
the  higher  and  greater  the  responsibility  upon  the  servant. 
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A teacher  owes  something  to  and  for  her  position.  If  she 
wishes  to  be  merely  a day  laborer,  the  sooner  a change  is 
made  the  better.  But  if  in  her  teaching  she  is  striving  to 
build  character  among  her  pupils,  such  an  ideal  must  restrain 
her  until  the  right  successor  is  secured.  Should  a portion  of 
their  salary  be  kept  back  to  retain  the  teachers?  The  money 
given  is  never  full  payment  to  a faithful  teacher.  It  is  better 
to  trust  in  the  teachers  and  occasionally  be  deceived  if  it 
need  be. 

At  the  Horace  Mann,  Mr.  Florent  Whitmore  of  Castine 
Normal  School,  Me.,  witli  several  years’  experience,  was  se- 
lected in  place  of  Miss  Peirce,  resigned.  Many  friends  of  the 
school  believed  a change  should  have  been  made  sooner. 

It  is  a very  hard  task  to  find  just  the  right  teacher  among 
the  list  of  candidates,  and  requires  many  hours  in  selecting. 
Mr.  Whitmore’s  success  is  excellent  in  all  branches  except 
music.  He  is  worthy  of  a much  larger  position. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hanscom,  a graduate  of  Colby,  Me.,  with 
highest  rank,  was  elected  to  the  science  department  of  the 
High  School'.  . It  is  unfortunate  that  owing  to  the  number  of 
pupils  and  the  press  of  classes  the  science  teacher  must 
divide  her  attention  between  the  natural  sciences  and  lan- 
guages, subjects  so  diametrically  opposed.  In  view  of  all  the 
conditions,  Miss  Hanscom’s  success  is  marked  and  gratifying. 
In  January  she  resigned  to  accept  a larger  position  and  at  an 
increased  salary.  Miss  Elizabeth  Shaw,  a graduate  of  Smith 
with  post  graduate  work  at  Tufts,  was  selected  for  this 
position. 

We  have  so  competent  an  instructor  in  Miss  O’Hara  of 
the  English  and  Commercial  departments  that  other  superin- 
tendents wish  her.  They  come  early  and  they  come  often. 
It  is  with  no  small  sense  of  relief  and  gratitude  that  she  was 
retained. 

Miss  King  of  the  Ninth  and  Miss  Whiting  of  the  High 
continue  much  the  same  line  of  work  with  the  same  or  great- 
er success.  The  work  in  history,  physiology  and  arithmetic 
of  the  Ninth,  and  English  and  physical  culture  of  the  High 
deserve  special  commendation.  All  the  pupils  of  the  High 
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School  now  have  regular  weekly  instruction  in  English. 

The  remaining  one  of  your  teachers,  the  principal,  is 
kept  very  busy.  Seven  classes  recite  to  him  in  six  periods. 
In  other  High  schools  of  our  size  and  grade,  the  principal 
has  several  periods  to  inspect  and  aid  in  the  other  rooms. 

This  should  be  his  first  duty.  This  year  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  time  and  can  visit  the  other  classes  of  the  High 
School  only  by  neglecting  his  own.  This  is  not  a wise 
arrangement.  It  is  cheaper  in  money  than  in  results.  That 
the  results  are  as  uniformly  excellent  is  due  to  the  heartv  co- 
operation and  high  sense  of  duty  in  each  of  the  assistants. 
The  departmental  plan  is  followed  here  less  than  it  should  be. 
The  Superintendent  asked  and  suggested  it.  Opposition 
came  from  the  teachers  and  their  friends  in  the  committee. 
Two  teachers  share  the  work  in  modern  languages,  two  in 
ancient,  two  in  history,  two  in  English,  four  and  with  Miss 
King’s  class  in  algebra  five  in  higher  mathematics.  A 
teacher  can  develop  better  methods  and  secure  better  results 
with  four  classes  on  one  subject  than  four  classes  on  four  dif- 
ferent and  differing  subjects.  Of  course  the  latter  plan  is 
narrowing  for  the  teachers.  But  do  the  schools  exist  for  the 
teachers  or  the  teachers  for  the  school  ? The  present  plan, 
the  best  attainable  because  of  the  opposition,  is  better  for  the 
teachers  than  it  is  for  the  teaching  or  those  taught. 

One  defect,  serious,  if  not  checked,  resulting  from 
specialization,  is  to  forget  the  unity  of  the  whole  and 
unduly  exalt  one  part  to  the  selfish  harm  of  other  parts 
or  other  teachers’  duties.  I believe  in  encouraging  the 
teachers  in  special  lines  of  study.  But  this  specialization 
by  itself  unfits  them  to  see  in  the  best  light  the  whole  or  to 
find  its  general  laws. 

The  special  work  of  Mrs.  Hosmer  in  music,  and  Miss 
Mason  in  art,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  their  loss  would 
be  a serious  blow  to  the  schools.  I am  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  plans  urged  by  some  to  do  away  with  special  in- 
structors in  these  branches.  What  are  a few  dollars  saved 
compared  with  the  moral  health  of  one  child  ? Without 
their  services,  our  schools  would  be  far  poorer  and  drearier. 
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In  general  the  schools,  due  to  more  frequent  changes  in 
teachers,  the  employing  of  less  experienced  but  cheaper 
teachers,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  the  better  pupils,  are  not  so 
good  as  last  year. 

The  Volunteer  Teachers’  meetings  Monday  night  at  7 :15 
are  continued  this  year  with  increased  numbers.  The  public 
is  cordially  welcomed  to  these  discussions  at  any  time.  The 
number  of  general  teachers’  meetings  has  been  limited,  be- 
cause two  hours  and  a halt  of  professional  study  after  a day’s 
session  in  school  was  found  to  be  too  great  a tax  upon  some 
of  the  teachers. 

In  admitting  pupils  to  the  High  School  the  committee 
have  adhered  without  exception  to  their  required  per  cent. 

Not  even  special  students  were  admitted  unless  they  could 
pass  the  easy  entrance  examination.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  these  pupils  could  not  pursue  the  advance  studies  with 
profit  to  themselves  or  credit  to  the  school  unless  the  founda- 
tion was  firmly  laid. 

We  have  not  “ driven  them  upon  the  streets.”  School- 
ing was  offered  them,  aye,  urged  upon  them,  but  they  refused 
to  attend  unless  we  opened  to  them  the  grade  for  which  they 
were  ?io t fitted. 

Dr.  Hodge,  of  the  special  committee  on  repairs  for  the 
Horace  Mann  school  house,  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
investigating  the  defects  in  heating  and  sanitation,  for  which 
the  citizens  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude.  The  repairs  voted 
by  the  citizens  at  the  special  town  meeting  have  in  the  main 
been  accomplished.  The  present,  arrangement  for  sanitation 
in  mild  weather  is  a success,  The  plan,  however,  would  be 
more  effective  if  a larger  pipe  connected  the  apparatus  with 
the  street  water  main.  The  heating  apparatus  is,  in  mild 
weather,  somewhat  more  satisfactory ; in  extremely  cold 
weather  less  than  formerly.  Many  hours  of  your  Superin- 
tendent’s time  were  taken,  and  great  inconvenience  to  pupils 
and  teachers  occasioned  by  the  delays  and  unfinished  work  of 
the  Smead  Company,  and  the  inefficient  men  employed  by 
the  Johnson  Company.  Unfortunately  the  apparatus  both 
for  sanitation  and  regulating  the  heat  has  repeatedly  frozen 
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and  been  made  useless  at  times  when  most  needed.  The 
halls  are  not  warmed  by  the  extra  furnace.  * I doubt  in  cold 
weather  if  they  can  be  by  it. 

In  putting  in  this  new  furnace  one  large  beam  in  the 
cellar  was  cut.  The  front  of  the  building  has  settled  more 
since  that  time  than  ever  before,  and  is,  I believe,  still  set- 
tling. Further,  the  grate  in  this  new  furnace  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory. 


REPAIRS  NEEDED. 

The  buildings  at  Unionville  and  School  Street  need 
shingling.  Some  means  of  lighting  is  needed  in  the  last 
named.  In  the  higher  grades  it  is  often  necessary  to  continue 
the  work  after  school  hours.  Many  days  in  fall  and  winter, 
in  the  darkening  rooms,  lasting  injury  is  occasioned  to  the 
pupils’  eyes. 

Both  of  the  furnaces  in  this  building  are  cracked,  and 
whenever  coal  is  added  to  the  fires  the  gas  escapes  into  the 
rooms.  This  is  not  safe.  We  have  tried  in  two  ways  to  re- 
pair the  defects.  New  furnaces  will  soon  be  needed.  The 
school  house  at  City  Mills  needs  painting,  new  blackboards 
and  seats.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  dark  with  the  dust  and 
smoke  of  years  and  liable  in  places  to  bless  the  youthful  head 
by  a sudden  fall. 

In  two-storied  buildings  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
deaden  the  floors.  At  the  Horace  Mann  every  foot-fall  is 
now  heard  in  the  rooms  below  ; in  some  places  one  can  even 
see  through  the  floors.  By  means  of  asbestos,  cement  and  air 
spaces,  the  floors  between  the  first  and  second,  and  second 
and  third  stories  should  be  deadened,  making  them  both  fire- 
proof and  sound-proof.  Trusses  are  needed  in  the  third  sto- 
ries, slate  blackboards  in  more  of  the  rooms,  and  new  and  ad- 
justable furniture  in  rooms  nine  and  eight.  Storm  windows 
at  the  Horace  Mann  are  needed  and  would  make  a saving 
in  fuel. 

The  yards  of  the  schools  need  further  repairs  and  adorn- 
ment. If  the  coming  voter  of  Franklin  is  to  desire  improve- 
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ment  and  beauty,  for  our  town,  now  is  the  time  to  implant 
that  desire. 

A kindergarten  or  sub-primary  is  needed.  It  could  be 
established  at  the  Arlington  or  Nason  schools  for  fifty  dollars. 
The  teacher’s  salary  of  course  would  be  extra.  By  teaching 
at  one  school  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon, 
the  same  teacher  could  render  double  service  to  the  town. 
In  England  pupils  are  often  received  in  school  at  three  years 
of  age  ; here  not  till  five.  In  many  of  our  homes  where  both 
parents  are  at  work,  the  children  are  forced  upon  the  streets. 
It  were  better  to  save  the  girls  and  boys  by  beginning  in  time 
than  to  build  prisons  later.  The  ii  termediate  of  the  Nason 
school  could  then  be  regraded.  It  is  now  too  large  for  the 
best  results. 

In  checking  disease  and  epidemics,  it  has  proved  wise 
economy  to  have  a physician  visit  each  school  daily  to  in- 
spect the  pupils.  This  year  we  have  been  free  from  any 
serious  complaints. 

In  our  crowded  villages  and  city  life  the  home  is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  a vital  power.  The  home  instruction  is  less. 
Many  of  the  home  functions  the  state  should  for  its  preserva- 
tion assume.  If  every  home  were  ideal  then  the  elementary 
school  were  unnecssary.  But  homes  are  not  ideal.  The  in- 
crease of  club  life  is  still  diminishing  the  home  privileges 
and  functions.  The  state,  through  its  schools,  should  as- 
sume these  essentials:  household  economy,  needle-work, 
manual  training  and  religious  instruction.  Not  that  any 
particular  creed  should  be  taught,  but  these  two  fundamental 
ideals:  the  eminence  of  God,  the  Father  in  nature  and  the 
brotherhood  of  life.  Lynn  has  made  a retrograde  in  banish- 
ing the  Lord’s  prayer  from  the  school.  The  teaching  of  the 
Bible  is  emasculated  by  the  absence  of  written  note  or  oral 
comment.  We  can  teach  the  frailities  and  immoralities  of  a 
Jupiter,  but  not  the  righteousness  of  a Jehovah.  We  still 
have  the  mess  of  pottage  instead  of  the  birthright.  Religion 
strained  through  defective  Sunday  school  teaching  is  losing 
its  grip  upon  the  youths.  If  indifference  and  atheism  in  the 
rising  generation  is  to  be  met,  it  must  be  in  the  schools  by 
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the  broadly  cultured  and  sympathetic  teacher. 

Parents,  what  are  your  children  doing  out  of  school  hours? 
Often  our  best  endeavors  are  rendered  void  by  your  thought- 
less permission  for  your  child  to  loiter  about  the  station  and 
other  public  places  with  evil  companions.  A child  grows  to 
maturity  a part  of  every  one  he  has  met,  but  alas,  the  hero  of 
the  street  corner  may  be  more  potent  in  character  building 
than  the  teacher. 

Where  are  the}’  at  evening?  In  the  West  the  cry  is  for 
the  curfew  bell  for  children  to  return  home.  Three  hundred 
towns  have  already  adopted  it.  Is  it  needed  here? 

The  sessions  of  the  lower  grades  should  be  increased  to 
forty  weeks.  As  far  as  I can  learn  this  plan  is  followed  by 
all  schools  of  our  grade.  It  is  not  the  plan  to  increase  the 
amount  of  work,  but  to  remove  the  hurry”  and  give  more 
time  to  drill.  One  parent,  whose  children  have  received 
double  promotion,  is  opposed  to  it  because  his  child  is 
worked  .too  hard.  The  remedy  for  him  is  to  let  the  child 
take  nine  years’  work  in  regular  course.  Let  him  attend 
school  for  thirty  weeks,  as  the  law  requires,  and  rest  the 
other  twenty-two  But  his  neighbor’s  little  one  could  not 
accomplish  forty  weeks’  work  in  thirty-six,  and  so  had  to 
review  and  lose  a whole  year.  The  advantages  are  less 
hurry,  fewer  non-promotions  and  better  teachers. 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  it  has  proved  wise  to  “ keep 
school  ” for  fifty  weeks.  It  is  cheaper  than  reform  schools  or 
prisons  later. 

In  promoting  pupils  and  assigning  them  to  schools  I 
have  considered  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
This  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  some  who  failed  to  see  why 
an  exception  could  not  be  made  in  their  case.  The  center  of 
Central  street  was  made  the  dividing  line  between  Nason  and 
School  streets.  This  year, if  one  exception  had  been  made, eight 
others  ought  to  have  been.  This  would  have  led  to  much  con- 
fusion. Therefore  it  could  not  be  granted.  Result  of  doing 
one’s  duty  in  this  case,  an  enemy  ! But  in  this  as  well  as 
other  cases,  we  suffer  more  from  jealous  friends  than  from 
open  enemies. 
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THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 

The  topic  has  been  oft  mooted  but  is  valuable  for  us,  for 
thereby  the  standard  may  be  revealed.  Education  is  defined 
as  “A  vast  whole  of  ceaseless  labor,  which  exacts  true  pro- 
portion from  beginning  to  end.”  Teaching  is  the  adapting 
of  the  principles  ol  education  to  the  individual  that  he  may 
be  transformed  physically,  mentally  and  morally  from  a 
being  acting  from  impulse  to  one  controlled  by  a rational 
will.  The  aim  is  the ‘development  of  the  just  citizen.  The 
best  equipped  schools,  however,  must  fail  to  attain  this  end 
unless  the  child,  parent  and  teacher  co-operate.  The  man  or 
woman  teaching  is  more  vital  than  the  teacher,  yet  these  per- 
sonal qualities  are  necessary:  constant  self-examination, 
thoughtfulness,  love  for  children,  a good  spirit,  a good  diges- 
tion and  happy  disposition,  good  discipline  and  above  all, 
a good  moral  character.  But  when  to  eminent  natural  ability 
there  shall  have  been  added  a certain  theoretical  knowledge 
and  training  derived  from  professional  schools,  then  the  great 
teacher  is  produced.  What  taxpayer  would  dare  to  employ 
a physician  who  had  not  studied  at  a medical  college?  What 
pastor  could  gain  or  keep  a following  who  knew  little  of 
theology  and  life?  Yet  the  one  ministers  to  the  body  only  in 
sickness  and  the  other  to  the  spirit  directly  but  an  hour  a 
week. 

Youths  with  no,  or  at  best  limited,  training,  are  urged 
upon  us.  The  teacher’s  function,  oftimes  the  only  influence 
that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the  child,  is  as  important  as 
the  above-named.  There  should  be  a demand  lor  the  same 
high  standard  of  character  and  profession  at  training. 

The  graduate  of  a high  school  or  college,  with  no  pro- 
fessional training,  is  unfit  for  the  whole  duty  of  teaching. 

Further,  frhe  salaries  of  a majority  of  the  teachers  in 
town  are  too  small.  In  the  last  five  years  more  and  more  is 
necessarily  asked  of  the  teachers  and  there  has  been  no 
general  increase.  A good  spinner  in  the  mills  earns  larger 
wages  by  the  week  for  fifty-two  weeks  than  the  average 
teacher  does  for  thirty-six.  The  spinner  is  also  freed  from 
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many  of  our  expenses.  We  are  still  willing  to  pay  more  for 
a dressmaker  or  milliner  to  adorn  the  mere  body  that  perishes, 
than  for  the  teacher.  Is  thiswise?  We  are  treated  by  the 
great  body  politic  as  a man  treats  his  stomach.  The  material 
more  or  less  prepared  is  sent  to  us.  No  thought  is  given  to 
our  toil  and  difficulty  as  long  as  everything  goes  smoothly. 
Let  some  obstruction  occur  and  listen  to  the  outcry  of  this 
same  heedless  body  politic.  Come,  visit  us,  inspect  early  and 
often  on  other  times  than  Parents’  Day. 

y 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  D.  DANIELS,  A.  M. 


SCHOOL  STREET  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  I herewith  present  for  your  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  School  Street  School. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  I think  I may  say  that 
the  condition  of  our  classes  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
However,  when  I say  this,  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work.  It  is 
hardly  the  duty  of  a teacher  to  be  satisfied  ; she  should  always 
be  vigilant  to  discover  some 'means  of  improving  the  classes 
under  her  charge. 

We  are  still  pursuing  the  departmental  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. This  method  of  teaching  has  resulted  in  a better  classi- 
fication in  all  the  grades.  Children  who  are  able  to  do  the 
work  in  less  time  than  the  majority,  are  given  the  opportunity 
for  special  advancement.  Five  pupils  have  had  double  pro- 
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motion  during  the  year.  Most  of  them  have  justified  the  ac- 
tion by  their  subsequent  standing. 

In  this  report  I shall  not  attempt  to  give  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  progress  made  in  the  numerous  studies  in  each 
grade.  The  special  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  is  farther  advanced  this  year  than  at  the  corre- 
sponding time  last  year. 

Drill  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  right  habits  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  certain  work.  The  school 
weeks  should  be  increased  to  forty  per  year  in  all  the  grades. 
The  additional  four  weeks  would  then  provide  the  time  for 
the  necessary  drill,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  complete 
thoroughly  the  amount  of  work  mapped  out  for  us  in  our 
course  of  study.  I think  I express  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
teachers  when  I plead  for  forty  weeks  for  the  ensuing  school 
year. 

Owing  to  your  generosity  the  departments  are T well  sup- 
plied with  text  books.  An  equipment  in  the  way  of  refer- 
ence books  is  lacking.  The  unabriged  dictionaries  are  old 
and  almost  useless,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  defective  condition  of 
the  furnaces  in  the  School  Street  building.  Both  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  odor  of  coal  gas 
in  the  school  room.  In  my  opinion  the  furnaces  are  worth- 
less, and  new  ones  should  be  substituted.  If  we  wish  bright 
and  active  work  from  the  pupils,  the  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  prepare  their  lessons  should  be  favorable  to 
health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ISABEL  M.  REILLY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 


The  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  would 
present  the  following  report : — 
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The  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  successfully  de- 
veloped in  the  different  grades. 

Last  Decoration  Day  an  informal  exhibition  was  given  in 
the  High  School  room.  Pupils  from  the  different  classes 
represented  the  varied  forms  of  music  to  invited  guests.  The 
sight  reading  displayed  great  care  and  thoughtfulness;  the 
little  ones  pleased  all  by  their  eagerness  to  sing  alone.  Mem- 
bers of  Post  60,  G.  A.  R , made  the  customary  remarks  for 
the  day  and  expressed  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  beautiful 
study. 

June.*  18th  there  was  a successful  exhibition  of  written 
work  by  different  grades,  showing  a new  feature  of  public 
school  work — the  transposition  of  music. 

The  musical  programme  of  the  graduating  exercises  was 
given  in  the  Opera  House  by  members  of  the  High  School. 
At  present  the  members  of  this  school  are  gaining  in  texture 
of  voice,  which  for  a few  years  past  has  not  been  equal  to 
that  of  previous  years. 

Individual  work  is  encouraged,  as  usual,  and  the  teachers 
are  delighted  that  the  pupils  often  see  the  problems  in  the 
different  exercises. 

The  quality  of  tone  used  by  the  children  has  been  given 
special  attention,  and  a gain  in  purity  is  noticeable.  Scale 
practice  has  been  a regular  study  and  drill,  as  the  foundation 
of  tone  interval  depends  much  upon  this  one  principle.  Grad- 
ing of  work  has  been  a constant  study,  and  in  nearly  all 
classes  a gain  has  been  made,  the  ninth  grade  holding  its  own 
and  doing  the  most  careful  work. 

Mus,ic  in  the  schools  has  been  elevating  to  the  pupils, 
and  from  its  study  we  are  beginning  to  see  some  of  it  in  our 
daily  life. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  better  readers,  as  it  is 
one  important  point  in  holding  a church  position.  There 
has  been  better  attendance  during  the  past  year  and  a gain  in 
reading  in  the  primary  classes. 

The  selections  for  the  special  days  are  usually  memor- 
ized. A programme  is  prepared  for  Longfellow  Day,  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,  etc.,  for  the  present  year,  thus  making  it 
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more  uniform  in  all  grades.  The  books  have  been  carefully 
inspected,  new  supplies  have  been  added  whenever  required. 

I do  heartily  thank  the  teachers  for  their  untiring  assist- 
ance in  aiding  their  classes,  since  I know  much  of  the  success 
is  due  to  them.  I see  little  unpleasantness  in  their  work, 
and  many  times  I am  surprised  by  even  greater  development 
than  I might  expect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  LIZZIE  TREEN  HOSMER. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 


As  commonly  taught  in  our  schools,  drawing  is  con- 
sidered from  three  standpoints.  The  representative,  the  most 
important,  training  the  eye  and  hand  ; the  constructive,  test- 
ing the  reasoning  powers  and  creative  faculty,  besides  skill  of 
hand  ; and  the  decorative,  testing  the  originality  of  the  pupil, 
and  his  appreciation  of  beauty. 

The  work  as  exhibited  last  June  showed  these  three 
features.  Under  representation  we  have  free-hand  sketches, 
beginning  in  the  primaries  with  simple  type  forms,  which  in- 
crease in  difficulty  of  form  and  position  as  the  grades  advance, 
and  which  include  the  elements  of  free-hand  perspective. 
Some  of  the  drawings  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  were  well 
studied  in  this  respect.  Sketches  of  familiar  objects  were 
made  in  all  the  grades,  and  also  of  leaves  and  flowers.  I 
think  the  blackboard  work  in  the  ninth  grade  deserves  praise, 
especially  as  most  of  it  was  from  nature. 

Construction  includes  clay  modeling,  paper  folding,  etc., 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  the  higher  the  making  from  card- 
board of  type  forms  which  are  then  used  as  models  from 
which  to  draw. 

In  decoration  designs  for  prints,  cambrics,  borders, 
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book-covers,  etc.,  are  made,  some  in  colored  paper  or  wa- 
ter colors. 

The  primaries  made  quite  an  evident  gain  during  the 
year,  as  shown  by  the  entering  class  in  the  fourth  grade.  Of 
the  Union  schools,  Miss  Ellis  has  brought  me  the  best  work  ; 
some  very  good.  The  sixth  grade,  during  the  past  year,  did 
very  little  work,  and  that  poorly,  but  are  trying  to  recover 
themselves.  Of  course,  however,  it  injures  the  seventh 
grade  this  year.  The  freshmen  and  sophomores  have  just 
been  taking  elementary  perspective,  which  I hope  they  may 
use  later  in  out-door  sketching.  The  charcoal  work  of  the 
’97  senior  class  was  very  satisfactory,  as  were  some  of  their 
home  drawings  and  rapid  sketches  from  life. 

The  general  criticism  upon  all  the  drawing  is  that  the 
free-hand  work  is  inferior  to  the  mechanical.  The  pupil  is 
too  earless  to  find  what  he  really  sees  before  he  draws  it, 
and  too  indolent  to  criticise  it  afterwards.  I know  that  it  is 
harder  and  requires  more  practice,  but  it  is  also  more  im- 
portant. 

A special  teachers’  class  in  drawing  was  held  nearly 
every  Friday  during  the  last  half-year.  I wish  to  thank  the 
teachers  for  their  willing  and  earnest  work  in  that  as  in  all 
other  things. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADRA  R.  MASON. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  Jan.  25,  1898. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  CLOSING  JAN.  31, 1898. 


School. 

Names  of 

Teachers. 

Whole 

Number  of  Pupils 

Enrolled. 

Average 

Number  of  Pupils 

belonging. 

Average  Daily 

Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of 

Attendance. 

Number  of 

Tardinesses. 

Number  of 

Visitors. 

High 

E.  D.  Daniels 

80 

68.4 

64.1 

93.6 

28 

17 

“ 

Grace  C.  Whiting 

High  Gram. 

1 

Frances  E.  King 

34 

31.4 

29.7 

94.4 

7 

29 

‘ 

2 

*FIorent  Whitmore 

39 

37.4 

35.9 

96 

' 39 

28 

Sub-Gram. 

i 

Isabel  M.  Reilly 

50 

39.4 

36.7 

93.3 

9 

78 

“ 

2 

^Charles  F . F razer 

41 

36.2 

33.7 

93.2 

! 16 

56 

Intermediate 

1 

*Lizzie  D.  Farrell 

45 

42.3 

40.1 

94.8 

22 

62 

“ 

2 

^Barbara  E.  Vogler 

48 

45.7 

42.3 

92.4 

55 

34 

Primary 

1 

Rebecca  Dunning 

62 

35.7 

33.9 

95 

47 

156 

“ 

o. 

*Bertha  Hood 

60 

3*1.2 

33.1 

91.5 

69 

74 

3 

Annie  B.  Bright 

65 

39.8 

37.8 

95 

23 

82 

«• 

4 

Emily  F.  Morse 

57 

42 

38 

91.9 

53 

53 

« 

5 

Lucy  E.  Tower 

57 

32.9 

29.2  i 

88.6 

38 

. 50 

City  Mills 

* Pearl  Jarohs. ........ 

24 

21.2 

19.1 

90.3 

4 

36 

Populatic 

*Mabel  H.  Perry 

23 

17.5 

14.9 

84.9 

35 

36 

Unionville 

*Bercha  E.  Ellis 

29 

21.8 

20.3  i 

92.8 

9 

86 

Totai  for  1897-8 . . 

714 

547.9 

508.8 

92.5 

454 

877 

Totals  for  1896-7 

719 

586.6 

533.7  i 

90.9 

650  ; 

1062 

Totals  lor  1895  6 

716 

558.7 

510.6 

91.3 

801 

817 

Totals  for  1894-5 

736 

560.17 

510.52 

90.4 

782 

747 

Totals  for  1893-4 

938 

660.8 

559.8 

90.3 

1339 

630 

Totals  for  1892-3 1 

883  1 

752.2  i 

681.7  ! 

90.6 

2194  i 

1020 

Special  Instructors 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Treen  Hosmer 

Music 

Districts 

Miss  Adra  R.  Mason 

Art 

Transported. 

Drivers. 

Mount 

Alfred  F.  Everett tT 

North  Franklin. 

Ed.  P.  Proctor 

South  Franklin.. 

John  H.  Tyler 

* For  only  a portion  of  the  school  year. 


COMPARISON  OF  FRANKLIN  WITH  NEIGHBORING  TOWNS.  1896-7. 


NAME  OF  TOWNS. 

VALUATION. 

Population, 

State  Census  1895. 

Number  of  all 
Pupils  of  all  Ages  in 

Public  Schools. 

Number  of  Child 

ren  Between  5 and  15 

ir.  Public  Schools.  | 

Amount  Ex- 

pended for  all  School 
Purposes. 

Amountraised  by  tax- 

ation and  Expended 
for  schools,  including 

wages, transportation, 

fuel,  care  of  fires  and 

school  rooms. 

Percent,  of  valuation 

appropriated  to  public 

schools,  equivalent  to! 

mills  and  hundredths 

of  mills. 

Sum  appropriated  by 

town  tor  each  child 

between  5 and  15  years 

(A) 

(B) 

(c) 

(») 

(E) 

(F) 

A (o' 

(H) 

! w 

Bellingham 

$ 727,115 

1481 

314 

276 

$ 8357  57 

$ 3736  85 

005.64 

$14,862 

Franklin 

2,938,825 

5136 

719 

798 

14757  45 

11263  16 

003.84 

14.114 

Hyde  Park 

9,007,005 

11826 

2054 

2221 

4343  92 

35827  53 

003.97 

| 16.131 

Medway 

1 ,433,130 

2913 

634 

463 

10330  61 

4371  90 

i 005.58 

1 17.278 

Milford 

5,429,517 

S959 

1576 

1459 

27062  18 

20921  62 

003.85 

14.339 

Norfolk 

515,138 

882 

155 

151 

4401  62 

2559  20 

004.96 

; 16.948 

Norwood 

3,519,900 

4572 

976 

841 

21124  96 

1516.)  98 

004.30 

18.038 

Walpole 

2,294,461 

2994 

601 

499 

19609  64 

9748  39 

004.42 

20.354 

Wren  th  am 

1.474,604 

2584 

585 

469 

11403  65 

8650  00 

006.16 

) 19.394 

Deductions  from  the  Above  Table. 

Milford  is  added  to  the  list  because  it  is  a near  neighbor.  It  did 
not  seem  wise  to  print  these  statistics  for  the  twenty-seven  towns  in 
the  county.  Franklin  differs  from  Dedham,  Stoughton,  Needham  and 
Braintree  in  ‘"per  cent,  of  valuation  appropriated  to  public  schools” 
by  only  one-tenth  of  a mill  (.0001).  Milton,  Sharon  and  Brookline 
were  omitted  because  of  their  great  wealth  and  different  social  con- 
ditions.- 

By  columns  H and  I of  the  above  table,  Franklin,  one  of  the  richer 
towns  in  this  neighborhood,  has  the  least  per  cent,  of  valuation  appro- 
priated to  public  schools  and  also  appropriates  least  io r pupils  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  of  any  of  the  nine,  their  average  being 
$16,828.  . 

If  our  pupils  cost  only  the  average  expense  of  these  nine, 
$16,828  x 798  = 13428.74,  added  to  expense  for  repairs,  books,  sundries, 
supervising,  clerk  of  committee,  3494.29  = $16923.03  less  amounts  re- 
ceived from  state,  dog  license  and  tuition,  973.27  = $15949.76,  the 

AMOUNT  NECESSARY  TO  BE  RAISED  BY  TAXING  FRANKLIN  PEOPLE  if 

we  paid  the  average  of  these  nine  towns,  or  at  the  rate  of  Walpole, 
$20,354,  $18763.  51 ; or  at  the  rate  of  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
Massachusetts,  $21.17.  $19614.68. 

Our  schools  are  far  better  than  the  average  school  in  Massachu- 
setts. Thus  for  $14757.45  we  are  doing  that  which  throughout  the 
state  would  cost  $19614,68  in  like  amount,  a saving  of  nearly  $5000.00, 
i.  e.,  $7.06  cheaper  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  in  Franklin 
than  the  state  average,  while  the  average  cost  estimated  on  average 
membership  is  $25.10  in  Massachusetts  schools. 


PROGRAMME  OF  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


CLASS  OF  ’97. 


March — “Class  of ’97,  . . . C.  A.  G . Hutchinson 

Edith  M.  Guild. 

Chorus — “A  Summer  Day,”  . . . J.  J . McCabe 

Prayer — Rev.  C..  W.  Longren. 

Chorus — “Ever  Singing”  (Bird  Song)  . . • Swabian  Air 

Salutatory  and  Introduction  of  the  Orator, 

Catherine  L.  Healy. 

Address — “The  Schools  of  Massachusetts.” 

Hon.  A.  S.  Roe. 

Valedictory,  with  Instrumental  Solo. 

C.  A.  G.  Hutchinson. 

Chorus — “In  the  Forest,”  ....  Mendelssohn 
Presentation  of  Diplomas,  by  Dr.  George  E.  King. 

Chorus— “In  a Gondola,”  W.  IV.  Caldwell 

Benediction — Rev.  C.  \V.  Longren. 

‘ ‘ Qui  Laborat  Vincit.  ” 

GRADUATES — classical  course. 

♦Charles  Archibald  Grosvenor  Hutchinson.  *Marv  Elsie  Bright, 

♦Catherine  Loretta  Healy. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Edith  Nellie  Daniels,  Viola  May  Louisa  Ellis,  Carl  Benjamin  Emer- 
son, Mabel  Anna  Gilmore. 

PARTIAL  COURSE. 

Edwin  Ray  Lewis. 

♦Magna  cum  laude. 


Mary  E.  Bright,  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke;  Edith  Nellie 
Daniels,  Normal  Art  school.  Boston  ; Viola  W.  L.  Ellis,  in 
Pawtucket;  Carl  B.  Emerson,  post  graduate  student  High 
school  ; Mabel  A.  Gilmore,  at  home  ; Catherine  L.  Healy,  at 
home  ; Charles  A.  G.  Hutchinson,  student  of  music  ; Edwin 
Ray  Lewis,  student  Boston  Medical  college. 
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